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Although I have restricted myself, in great 
measure, to observations on the lesser morals 
of life, | never meant to banish from this series 
of essays, the consideration of questions of 
more general and momentous interest. I have 
lately been beguiling the tedium of a rainy 
evening, by musing upon the nature and force 
of those ties that bind mankind together into 
communities. Itis a subject well worthy of 
examination, for from them proceed, as from 
a common source, the true principles of go- 
vernment, the rights of the civil power, and 
the privileges and duties of citizens. It is not 
my present intention to investigate this sub- 
ject in its broad extent, although I may observe, 





in passing, that there is no nation upon earth, | 


to whose welfare a proper apprehension of 
these points is so important as to the people | 
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| trine—of certain Sin of church government per allowance for that moral perspective, by 


and modes of worship. ‘They suppose an which the relative magnitudes and the appa- 
agreement among their members upon all these| rent hues of objects are varied with every 


| subjects; and the systemof ethies whichshould| change of position in the beholder. It dis- 
lgovern the conduct of individuals thus inti-|criminates between those errors of opinion 


5S 
mately connected, is more refined and exalted! which flow from intellectual weakness, or in- 


‘than that which suffices for our civil rela-| dividual peculiarities, and those which spring 


| tons. from vitiated morals, or a mischievous purpose. 


A religious community cannot flourish, un-| Above all, it casts aside its prejudices, whether 


less there prevails a considerable degree of|of favour or dislike, at the door of the sanc- 


Christian charity and fervour among its mem-|tuary. 
bers. Lukewarmness is as the damps of death As such a conduct is the unerring sign of 
tosuch a body. ‘That zeal, which is thus es-| being influenced by the gospel spirit, there are 
sential to the common welfare, it becomes the | indications equally sure of its decay and ap- 
duty of each individual to cherish. Our time,|proaching extinction. The dec ‘lension first 
our wealth, and the best energies of our mind, | shows itself in the want of frankness and cor- 
should be cheerfully devoted to and dispensed | diality towards each other. Men suspect the 
in its service. Whether called to an exalted | | motive s, they take up unfavourable impressions 
or a humble station, the true Christian, as he|of others; they attribute to the desire of self- 
seeks no office in the church, so he refuses no|aggrandisement, conduct which may spring 
service to which he is devoted by his brethren. |from the purest principles. Such prejudices 
He knows that the single talent well employ-| increase with indulgence, and are gifted with 
ed, and the narrow field diligently cultivated;|a sure instinct in discovering wherever else 
are of as much acceptance in the divine sight, | they harbour. By their influence, religious 
as the most splendid allotment. W henever| soc ieties become divided into little parties, 
thoughts of neglected worth, and of a right to} each holding its own opinions as the sole stan- 
a higher station, intrude themselves, he ba-| ds ird of correctness, eyeing each with je alousy, 
|nishes them as the suggestions of the tempter. | speaking of others with faint and ‘doubtful 
It is very necessary for us all to examine} | prais se, and covertly thwarting each other's 
\closely our own hearts, and to guard against | | purposes, . 
those false appearances by whic hwearesome-| Thesurface of affairs may be kept smooth, 





of this republic. If the institutions of the old 
world have taken their shape, and hardened | 
into stability during the violence of civil war, 
and in the infancy of political science, the salu- | 
tary energy of nature has acted as a compensat- 
ing force in various ways, and alleviated the} 
practical evils of even the most monstrous sys- 
tems. On the other hand, there is a danger, | 
that, in the pride and strength of power, “the 
people, equally with the tyrants, may forget 
right, and deal with our institutions, like those! 
book learned philosophers, who expect their 
engines to possess In practice their theoretical 
value, regardless of the resistance of the air, 
of friction, and the weakness and destructibili- 
ty of materials. 
The turn which my thoughts took, led me 
to contemplate that more intimate connection 
which subsists between the members of a reli-| 


times deceived in relation to our motives.|and a careless observer may see nothing to dis- 
| Wherever there is a social order, there must/|turb the apparent tranquillity, yet all the while 
Ibe social distinctions, and a palmof superiority | | the clouds for future tempests may be fast 
ito be gained. Nor can there be a doubt, that| gathering, and the desolation of the smiling 
\the very same passions which impel the ambi- | landscape be inevitable. . 
tious and the selfish in the pursuit of worldly| ‘There can scarcely be conceived a state of 
glory, may aspire to dictate in these consecrat- | | Socie ty more destructive of vital ¢ ’hristianity 
led affairs. But that love of distinction and! than such as is here portrayed. ‘The organi- 
eminence which is the soul of civil enterprise | Zi ation of the church may be maintained, yet 
is forbidden in the Christian code. Whenever,|men be entrusted with its affairs, who neither 
therefore, we find that our ambition and cur} understand its prine iples, nor devote them- 
vanity are feeding upon the notice of our 'selves to its interests. The form of sound 
brethren, or devising means to rise above|words may be kept up, yet serve for a mantle 
others in their estimation, we may be assured | to spread over a dead body, for a trick of 
lthat we do not stand on the Christian founda- | priestcraft or a mask for hypocris sy. 
| tion, and that we are introducing into the| It must be owned, that this is a picture, 
churcha spirit alien to its nature, and destruc- | darkly coloured, of the last stage of decay and 
| tive of its peace. | approaching dissolution. But the first ap- 
The love of the brethren is the beautiful! pearances of this moral blight are so secret and 


gious association, in which there are comprised | title of that affection which binds together the} insidious, that nothing but the severest self- 


inany ties and duties that do not exist in the 
simpler elements of the social compact. 


‘That form of government is justly to be es- 
teemed the best, which, uniting a due degree of 


members of the church of Christ. It seeks| examination will enable us to detect its exist- 
and it supposes no evil. Built upon the truth|ence in ourselves, and it is not usyally un- 
as it is in Jesus, it does not distrust the motives|til it has gathered strength sufficient to 
of a fellow believer, because of occasional dif-| render it dangerous, tHat we become alarmed 








stability with the protection of the life, the pro-| ference of sentiment or contrariety of views. jat its prevalence. And at the last it can only 
perty, and the peace of the citizen, leaves him|[t advances its own opinions with firmness and| be successfully combated by “the secret prayers 
the freest in his opinions and pursuits. On the} modesty, neither fearing to express, nor undu-|and patient fortitude of the wise and the pure 
other hand, religious societies are formed for|ly seeking to enforce them. The intrinsic weight|in heart, even as Israel discomfited Amalek 
the support of certain principles, which arejof its sentiments is enhanced by a humble de-| by the holding up unto heaven of the hands of 
esteemed fundamental points of Christian doc-| meanour and a quiet spirit. It makes the pro-| Moses. 
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Considerations of this sort, which have been} autumn keeps it perpetually condensed, and itis not|rents by the winds. Volney states, that “ high 
inspired by a general survey of the history of only more virulent, but the exposure to it is continu-| grounds in Bengal, with the most promising appear- 
the Christian world, are not beneath the notice sl throughout the dey. ; | ances of upland scenery, are infested with wasting 

f th oe 1 the | f all \ Neither does the sickly seas ns, except in tropical | intermittents, called hill fever, trom the poisonous ef- 
o! the wisest and the best of all religious per- : fluvia wafted by the monsoons from the distant 


marshy plain.” Thesame writer adds, * that there 


, regions, commence during the prevalence of rain. 
suasions; for our very virtues often carry us to! Vegetation is then flourishing, the rain absorbs and 


the verge of the neighbouring vices, into which dilutes any poison which may be exhaled, and when! are high Jandsin Corsica and Italy wholly uninhabit- 
; 7 ‘ : 


they degenerate, if we do not vigilantly guard = = id oan , the sun dries up the ee table, because, nee bas re — trom damp and 
; As the season advinces, the quantity of water dimi-| boggy places, the malady of low lands and bogs is 
> ave >6 e >. g : ‘ : ‘ , ‘ . kien y ~ - £ - 
the avenues of the heart. It i thus that men nishes, the herbage which had been macerated, ix} brought thither by the winds which blow over them 
of an amiable temper become self indulgent! then exposed to the heat, the poison increases in! at certain seasons of the year.” The possible origin 
and careless, and slide imperceptibly into prac-| deadly energy by concentration, and the exhalations| of this noxious principle on hills will be noticed here- 
tices which produce all the consequences of hover nearer the surface. Jlence another reason | alter. 
. ; 2 . | why fevers ¢ snidemic si $8 vail after th if l have give aio ha ‘al dhe ; 
guilty intentions: while those of a severe and| why feve : and _ mi Gk nx ee uil afler the It I have pren a tes — conjecture of + > 
- heats and rains Of sumiuner are } ast. rial existence of malaria, may now proceec tos 1oOW 
ston al nature turn sour and discontented, | Another distinctive property of malaria is its speci-| where it has been found to reside. 
if not malignant. Let us then remember that} fie gravity, which being greater than atmospheric air, Morasses and jungle thickets contain the mate- 
auties whic e owe to ourseives require) prevents its elects froin eing felt above a certain) rials for this pestilential emanation in greater am: unt 
the dut which w we 1 | | pr ts its effects f felt t this pestilential t great . 
us to be circumspect, modest, frugal, moderate, altitade, Dr, Ferguson states that “a hill in An-! than any other situations. Vegetable matters ma- 


. . tigua, six hundred feet high, is exempt from its ef-| ceratec ater, very stage of existence, frou 
humble, and fervent in our own walking: that! <2." swe riviera ss leh + eipteP anette p AR WANOE, AB OVETY: MAGS Of Oxtence, irom 


| fects, while the country is replete witlr itat its base.” the in 
those which we owe to society call upon us to] y. de | 


be tolerant, charitable, social, disinterested,| safety near Rome, at from six hundred and eighty- 


sincere, and dispassionate in our intercourse| two, to one thousand feet.” Sezza, nine hundred 


Pez 


pient bud to the last point of decomposition, 
are here always prepared to send forth such exhala- 
tions as the heat may disengage. These are mon 


tigaudde Lisle * establishes the height of 


virulent, as has been alre ady said, in dry thanin wet 
; i ; eet above the Pontine marsh. is free from disease. , seasons. fror nian tine Si p » men 
with others, and that the due fulfilment of both ie el above the Pontine marsh, is fre (rom diseas e. usOns, irom the concentrate n of the poison mn a 
* ee * FEreeero, nine hundred yards above La Vera Cruz.) sinaller. volume of water; and more abundant from 
unplies the highest of all our duties—a PlOUS |: easamnt 'f Le fevera of Sec, a 9 } , P 
ae, ; is exempt trom the fevers of the lower land. the greater amount of substances exposed, which 
and godly life in the sight of the Almighty. | It is difficult to ascertain satisfactorily why it! when emerged are inert. 


During great rains the air 
}sometimes attacks one side tr 


of astreet,and leaves) lias been found wholesome, where in succeeding 
i aa the other unhurt; sometimes cuts off a family or a| drought the sickness has been severe, and the mortal- 

ON MALARIA, neighbourhood, while those in the immediate vici-| ity frightiul. | 

nity escape; and even, when transported fre 

It must be inferred that some foreign principles| tance, invades certain places perenn 





pon corresponding principles countries 
1 dis- | are healthy during inundations. This is strikingly ex- 


(Continued from p. 139.) 





y through 


emplified in somew! the departments in France, where 
are evolved by the moisture in these pestiferous ex-| Successive years, and avoids others which 


appear | the lands are floodedevery second or third year, when 
halations, because pure water produces no deleteri-| equally exposed. A remarkable instance « 


ited by | the water isdrained off for tillage. The labourers enter 
ous effects. The spray of cataracts is not unhealthy,| Dr. M*Culloch is * on the road between Chatham | upon the land as soon as the waters are off, but not one 
and sea fogs, the mists which occur in thaws, or on| and Brighton in England, where the ague affects! half ever survive the cultivation of the crop, and the 
high mountains, or in high northern latitudes, are} every town and single house on the left hand side of} lands are uninhabitable. Ponds, when full to the 
never followed with unfavourable consequences,| the turnpike, and does not touch the right side,! brim, are not injurious, unless they form a marsh on 
But whatever it is, whether a combination of agents, | though the road itself forms the only line of separa-; their borders; but when a drought exposes their 
or a single agent, it appears'to have a vegetable ori-| tion.” It seems probable, however, that there being) mudd) } 


y margins and bottoms, replete with herbage 
gin, and by its chemical union with water, or its, an attraction between the miasma, and the identica!| and aquatic plants, the exhalations are winged with 


elements, a new entity is produced, which isa poison, moisture with which it is exhaled, it does not equally’ malignantdiseases. That this poison becomes sub- 
and which, being exhaled, constitutes the marsl:' pervade the atmosphere, but is winged about in limated bydrought and heat, appears on the melan- 
miasmata, or malaria. flaws and veins; but what it is, which intercepts its choly record of the sufferings of the British army in 

Some naturalists have conjectured that clectricity | passage across a garden or an open street; whether, Spain. After the battle of Talavera, when they re- 
has an agency in this specific poison; “ but nature} it is limited by some meteorological phenomenon; or treated in the hottest weather upou the course of the 
accomplishes her wonders, ngt by employing a mul- whatever the cause is, it has hitherto eluded disco- Guadiana, the country was so dry, that the rive 

, Be 93 ying , : 7 

titude of agents, but by merely varying thetombina-| very. Its movements cannot generally be anticipat-| had ceased to be a continuous stream, but stood in 
tion of afew simple means,” and from what we ed with certainty, for it is only in a few cases that! detached pools. “ The soldiers then suffered trom 
know of electrical phenomena, it micht be ex ted it isso strangely exact. Several circumstances must! remitteut fevers of such destructive malignily, that 


to exercise a salutary influence, by agitating the at-|concur in common instances in conveying it Yo! the ene my, and all Europe believed that the British 


mosphere, and dispersing the mephitic vapours. wreater or less distances. These are, its greater or) host was lost. 
That heat is essential to its extrication, is proved less concentration, the favour of the wind which Che causes which operate on ponds have a like 
by the increased virulence of the miasma after the hot Should not be too strong, and the precise amount of effect upon canals. Heat and moisture render the 


season, and the greater violence of its effects as fog or moisture. If there is too much water, it will! herbage on their edges 
we advance towards warmer and tropical climates, be diluted; if the wind is too strong, it will be dis-| broodin 
The degree of heat in Caleutta, during the preva-! persed; if the sun is too hot, it will be dried up, .and foliage, fac ilitates its decomposition, then appear 
lence of malignant intermittents, was from %6° to| willseparate from moisture, which alone unfolds its| fever and ague and 


tangied and luxuriant, the 
, dampness hovering over the half macerated 
lingering complaints; heat and 
76°, Fahr. In Syria it was 86°, and increasing. At existence. This occult property is doubtless innox-/ drought, as the summer wanes, disenga 
Jassora in 1780, previous to a most frightful and / ious, asit certainly is unknown. It is to such unseen | centrate the miasmata 
malignant intermittent, the thprmometer rose from | counteracting forces that those differencesare owing | of the fa 
115° to 156°_in the shade. On Long Island, 1828,| in successive seasons, for which we can assign no 


e and con- 





and these by the cooler air 
| produce endemic and epidemic diseases. 


Salt marsh, although less fruitiul of malaria than 
in August, just before the remitting fever became| cause; such as a healthy year succeeding to one of fresh water bogs and marshes, has erroneously ob- 
epidemic, it was from 91° to 73°. rreat mortality, a healthy place becoming sickly, and| tained a reputation for salubrity. The 

But in temperate climates it isnot during the ac-| the reverse. That the laws which control the phe- 
tual presence of the heat that the pestilential power! nomena of malaria are uniform, cannot be doubted,| 
is most injurious. The Italian peasant takes a siesta | although our powers of observation are not always 


upon the ground at noon and escapes unhurt. The! sufficieut to discover the causes, orto reconcile ap-| 


’ grass of a 
salt marsh is not pulpy and rank like fresh water 
weeds; consequently it is decomposed less rapidiy 
than that which grows in siagnant fresh water, and 
the effluvia are diluted by the flow of the tide below 
poisonous gases and vapours at that heur, are so| parent disagreements; but if we can arrive at data) high water mark; but with these qualifications, salt 
rarefied, or diffused, or, in common phrase,so dried | which will enable us to remedy, or will teach us to } 


y insalubrious with fres 
water marshes, provided both are exposed to great 
ed sufficiently to condense the aqueous vapours,| science is checked in its endeavours to fathom all| degrees of heat. ‘his 
and they descend in dews, imparting a delightful! its mysteries. 





marshes are proportliona 
up, that they are harmless; but when the air is coo!-| shun the evil, we need not repine if the ambition of 


is seen eXtensively in the 


Mediterranean, and near the outlets ot rivers with- 
freshness, then it is that the insidious and bancful The occurrence of intermittents in hill countries| in the tropics. 
poisonis abroad. Those peasants “to whom the! has led some to imagine that the causes were as va- 
earth servés asa bed, after the cold dews have de-) rious as the localities; or perhaps not chargeable to! degree of heat, commencing with the Oronoco and 
scended upon it, and who gass the nighton the moist; external agencies, but inherent in certain conditions| other tropical rivers. 

turf,” seldom, if ever, escape; and labourers who in-| of the human constitution. The debility or predis-| “' 
cautiously sit upon the ground, are sometimes struck | position of individuals, is undoubtedly the reason| contain materials suited to the formation of malaria, 
with apoplexy, or eVen with death. On this prin-| why some are seized while others escape, but this) if there is clay sufficient in quality and proportions 
ciple it is easy to see, why the diseases proc eeding does not impugn the argument, that this form of dis- | to retain the necessary moisture.” 
from this cause, are more aggravated in autumn, ease, viz. intermitting fever, is owing to an external 


The rule ho'ds m every climate, the 
pestilential effects being in the direct ratio of the 


lhe soil on the tops or sides of hilis may also 


] So on plains not 
marshy, a surface or subsoil of hard clay may so far 
During the summer, it is not generally dangerous, and material agency, although modified by an end- hold the water after great rains, as to keep the sur- 
except in the evening and morning; but the heat of less variety of circumstances. One among many | face nearly marshy; and in those peculiar seasons 
summer having daily added to the quantity and con-| ways of accounting for this seeming anomaly, is| when great heat and drought ensue, the results upon 
centration of the miasmata, the cooler atmosphere of that already remarked, that itis conveyed in cur-| the foregoing principles are obvious. In addition to 


| 
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these, the following local causes may be enumerated 


—wet eee ee ak aejonde we oak shell becomes fairly disengaged like the lid « 
unde Oo 0 8 onds, | 
with tangle poe 'y & P *}a chest, and now the more difficult work a 


and agricultural ditches and drains. 
(To be continued.) 








RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST, NO. 6. 


After the sun-fish, as regular annual visi-| 
tants of the small rivers and creeks containing 
salt or brackish water, came the crabs in vast 
abundance, though for a very different 
pose. ‘These singularly constructed and i 
teresting beings furnished me with another ex- 
cellent subject for observation; and, during the 
period of their visitation, my skiff was in daily 
requisition. Floating along with an almost 
imperceptible motion, a person looking from 
the shore might have supposed her entirely 
adrift; for as | was stretched at full length 
across the seats, in order to bring my sight 
as close to the water as possible without incon- 
venience, no one would have observed my pre- 
sence from a little distance. ‘The crabs be- 
long to a very extensive tribe of beings, which 
carry their skeletons on the outside of their 
bodies, instead of within; and of necessity the 
fleshy, muscular, or moving power of the body, 
is placed i in a situation the reverse of what oc- 
curs in animals of a higher order, which have 
internal skeletons or solid frames to their sys- 
tems. This peculiarity of the crustaceous 
animals and various other beings, is attended 
with one apparent inconvenience; when they 
have grown large enough to fill their shell or 
skeleton completely, they cannot grow farther, 
because the skeleton being external, is incapa- 
ble of enlargement. To obviate this difficulty, 
the Author of nature has endowed them with 
the power of casting off the entire shell, in- 
creasing in size, and forming another equally 
hard and perfect, for several seasons succes- 
sively, until the greatest or maximum size is| 
attained, when the change or sloughing ceases 
to be necessary, though it is not always dis- 
continued on that account. ‘To undergo this 
change with greater ease and security, the 
crabs seek retired and peaceful waters, such 
as the beautiful creek | have been speaking 
of, whose clear, sandy shores are rarely dis- 
turbed by waves causing more than a plg@asing 
murmur, and where the number of ene- 
mies must be far less in proportion than in the 
boisterous waters of the Chesapeake, their 
great place of concourse. From the first day 
of their arrival in the latter part of June, until | 





;at their extremities 
| than the joints themselves. A still greater 
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part. After a time, this posterior edge of the 


withdrawing the great claws from their cases, 
which every one recollects to be vastly larger 
and between the jomts 


apparent difficulty presents in the shedding of 
the sort of tendon which is placed within the 
muscles. Nevertheless, the Author of nature 

has adapted them to the accompliskment of all 
this. ‘The disproportionate sized claws under- 
go a peculiar softening, which enables the 
crab, by a very steadily continued, scarcely 
perceptible effort, to pull them out of their) 
shells, and the business is completed by the 
separation of the complex parts about the) 
mouth and eyes. ‘The crab now slips out from 
the slough, settling near iton the sand. It is| 
now covered by a soft, perfectly flexible skin; | 

and though possessing precisely the same form} 
as before, seems incapable of the slightest ex- 

ertion. Notwithstanding that such is its con-| 
dition, while you are gazing on this helpless 
creature, it is sinking ‘in the fine loose sand, 
and in a short time is covered up sufficiently | 
to escape the observation of careless or inex-| 
perienced observers. Neither can one say how 
this is effected, although it occurs under their! 
immediate observation; the motions employed 
to produce the displacement of the sand are| 
too slight to be appreciated, though itis most} 
probably owing to a gradual lateral motion of| 
the body by which the sand is displaced in the| 
‘centre beneath, and thus gradually forced up| 
at the sides until it falls over and covers the 
crab. Examine him within twelve hours, and| 
‘you will find the skin becoming about as hard| 
as fine writing paper, producing a similar) 
crackling if compressed; twelve hours later the | 
shell is sufficiently stiffened to require some 
slight force to bend it, and the crab is said to! 
be in buckram, asin the first stage it was in 
paper. tis still helpless, and offers no re-| 
isistance; but at the end of thirty-six hours, it| 

ishows that its natural instincts are in action,| 
and by the time forty-eight hours have elapsed, | 
the crab is restored to the exercise of all his) 
functions. I have stated the above as the pe-| 
riods in which the stages of the moult are ac- 
complished, but | have often observed that the 
rapidity of this process is very much depen- 
dent upon the temperature, and especially upon 
sunshine. A cold, cloudy, raw, and disagree-| 
able spell happening at this period, though) 





|ner in Germantown. 


| 
»| who is trying to make off with it. 


|} guish him; 
}see you and immediately let go, otherwise his 


come down to a dollar, and even to fifty cents, 


f)at dny of which rates the trouble of collec ting 


them is well paid. The slaves search for them 
at night. and then are obliged to kindle a fire 
of pine knots on the bow of the boat, which 
strongly illuminates the surrounding water, and 
enables them to discover the crabs. Soft crabs 
are, with great propriety, regarded as an e maple 
site treat by those who are fond of such eating 

and though many persons. are unable to use 
crabs or lobsters in any form, there are few who 
taste of the soft crabs without being willing to 
recur tothem. Asan article of luxury they 
are scarcely known north of the Chesapeake 

though there is nothing to prevent them from 
being used to considerable extent in Philadel- 
phia, especially since the opening of the Che- 
sapeake and Delaware canal. During the last 
summer I| had the finest soft crabs from Balti- 
more. ‘They arrived at the market in the af- 
ternoon, were fried according to rule, and 
placed in a tin butter kettle, then covered for 
an inch or two with melted lard, and put on 
| board the steam boat which left Baltimore at 
5 o’clock the same afternoon. The next morn- 
ing before ten o’clock they were in Philadel- 
phia, and at one they were served up at din- 
The only difficulty in 
the way is that of having persons to attend to 
their procuring and transmission, as when 

cooked directly after they arrive at market, 
and forwarded with as little delay as above 
mentioned, there is no danger of their being 
the least injured. 

At other seasons, when the crabs did not 
come close to the shore, I derived much amuse- 
ment by taking them in the deep water. This 
Is always easily effected by the aid of proper 
bait, a leg of chicken, piece of any raw meat, 
or a salted or spoiled herring, tied to a twine 
string of sufficient length, and a hand net of 
convenient size, is all that is necessary. You 
‘throw out your line and bait, or you fix as 
many lines to your boat as you please, and ina 
short time you see, by the straightening of the 
line, that the bait has been seized by a crab, 
You then 
place your net where it can convenie ently be 
picked up, and commence steadily but gently 
to draw in your line, until you have brought 
the crab sufficiently near the surface to distin- 
if you draw him nearer, he will 


greediness and voracity will make him cling to 
his prey to the last. Holding the line in "he 


the time of their departure, which in this creek Iby no means common, will retard the opera-| | left hand, you now dip your net edge foremost 
occurred towards the first of August, it was|tion considerably, protr acting the period of| into the water at sonie distance from the line, 


astonishing to witness the vast multitudes 
which flocked towards the head of the stream. 





helplessness. ‘This is the harvest season of| 
the white fisherman and of the poor slave. 


carry it down perpendicularly until it is five or 


| six inches lower than the crab, and then with 


Itis not until they have been for some time | The laziest of the former are now in full ac-|a sudden turn bring it directly before him, and 


in the creek, that the moult or sloughing ge- 
nerally commences. ‘They may be then ob- 
served gradually coming closer in shore, to 
where the sand is fine, fairly exposed to the 
sun, and a short distance farther out than the 
lowest water mark, as they must always have 
at least a depth of three or four inches water 
upon them. 

The individual having selected his place, be- 
comes perfectly quiescent, and no change is ob- 
served during some hours but a sort of swelling 
along the edges of the great upper shell at its back 





tivity, wading along the shore from muvrning| 
till night, dragging a small boat after them, 
and holding in the other hand a forked stick| 
with which ‘the »y raise the crabs from the sand. 

The period during which the crabs remain} 
in the paper state is so short, that great ac- 

tivity is required to gather a sufficient number 
to take to market, but the price at which they| « 
are sold is sufficient to awaken all the cupidity 
of the crabbers. Two dollars a dozen is by 
no means an uncommon price for them, when 
|the season first comes on; they subsequently 


lift up atthe same time. Your prize is general- 
ly secured, if your net be at all properly placed: 
for as soon as he is alarmed, he pushes directly 
downwards and is received in the bag of the 
net. Itis better to have a little water in the bot- 
tom of the boat to throw them into, as they are 
easier emptied out of the net, always letting go 

en held over the water. This a good crab- 


ber never forgets, and should he unluc kily be 
seized by a large crab, he holds him over the 
water and is freed at once, though he loses 
When not held over the water. 


his game. 
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they bite sometimes with dreadful obstinacy, 
and I have seen it necessary to crush the ‘for- 
ceps or claws before one could be induced to| 
let go the fingers of a boy. A poor black| 
fellow also placed himself in an awkward 
situation; the crab seized him by a finger of 


his right hand, but he was unwilling to lose| 
his captive by holding him over’the water, in-| 
stead of which, he attempted to secure the} 


other claw with his left hand, while he tried to 
crush the biting claw between his teeth. In do- 
ing this, he somehow relaxed his left hand, and 

with the other claw, the crab seized poor Jem 
by his under Jip, which was by no means a thin 
one, and forced him to roar with pain. With 
some difficulty he was freed from his tormen- 


tor, but it was several days before he ceas sed) 


to excite laughter, as the severe bite was ful- 
lowed by a swelling of the lip, which.imparted| 
a most ludicrous expression to a naturally co- 
mical countenance. Joun. 








Miscellaneous Articles from late Journals. 


The number of passengers who departed 
from the Thames in one year, by steam boats, | 
is estimated at 400,000. 


Upon a moderate calculation there are 


12,000 benevolent societies organised in Eng-| 


land, composed of 300,000 members. 

The expense of education in the seminaries 
of the department of the Rhone (France) ts 
stated to be about one hundred dollars per 
annum, exclusive of clothing, &c. 

The remarkable island of Heligoland, is 
situa 2d in the North sea, near the mouths of 
the Elb, the Weser, the Eider—it was for many 
years in the possession of Great Britain, who! 
formed an establishment there on account of 
its naval importance. From a large island. 
it has decreased to the small circumference of 
13,800 feet. From authentic documents it 





appears to have contained in 1010, two con-| 


| the nurth of Europe visited, long before Co- | vou rue ritilp. 
|!umbus’ time, the countries on the coasts °l! SKETCHES OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 
North America. The greater part of the in- | . 
formation on this subject has not hitherto been | 
| published. 

‘lhe accounts of the voyage of the old Se an: | 
| dinavians to America, have lately gained anew, 


Sir Matrurw Hate. 


| 


(Continued from p. 138.) 


year 1825, was found under 73° N. lat. on) common pleas, where he displayed in the de- 
the western coast of Greenland. ‘Translated,| termination of many cases which were brought 
it is as follows: Erling Sigvalson, and Biorne| before him, a degree of firmness and undaunt- 
Hordeson, and Endrida Addson, Saturday be-|ed courage, worthy of his reputation and 
fore Gagndsy, (the 25th April) erected these | character. Upon the accession of Richard. 
|heaps of stone, and cleared the place in the|\ however, he refused the new commission which 
lye ar 1138, Silliman’s Journal. | was offiered him; although pressed to — 
it lit by the other judges and by most of his 
liriends, declaring that he could act no longer 
under such authority. But upon the se ttle- 
ment of the courts at Westminster, after the 
restoration, he was made chief baron of the 
exchequer, and in 1671, he was appointed 





The Austrian Observer has an article upon 
| the trade between Russia and China, which it} 
professes to have copied from a Prussian pa- 
| per, the general depository for Russian affairs 
|—which, among other things, states that Rus- 
| sia some time ago took possession of a country 








chief justice of England. The choice was 
jon : unive ai approved, and all business of con- 
in Central Asia, as extensive as ince anc 
; Asia, a s France a 4 ceque nce followed him into the court, to which 
Holland pat together: part of this territory i 
ot geneaiteel aiebeck. os Ci 1e Was now promoted, as it had formerly done 
Cnempen | of turbulent subjects, whom lina he : 
; + thet elblate Ih into the common pleas and the exchequer: 
a ti ae '" ee il % ae sacred for no man was content to sit down by the 
a . 5 aISO siatet > e .USSIQa 
ee = k; ie new Russian | judgment of any other court, till the case was 
frontier is distant about twenty-eieht French | hromett tele hisn te abe shellac be Webel 
_ ‘ . we ‘ v > s > > , as o 
leagues from the English possessions in India. ul : : ok dais nei : 
ve same mind: and his opinion being once 


/know ny men did readily acquiesce in it; and it 
Local Memory.—Maghliabochi, the Floren- | Was very rarely seen, that any man attempted 


tine librarian, remembere ‘d every book in every | to bring i it about again, and he that did so, did 
collection of which he had once seen a cata-|it upon great disadvantages, and was alw: iys 
logue; and when he had seen a library, he re-| looked upon as a very contentious person.” 

membered the place of every book in every} About four years and an half after his last 
book-case. In regard to the books he had |: advancement, he was suddenly attacked with a 
read, his memory was such, that in more than | viclent inflammatory disease, which broke 
ten thousand volumes, he could refer to the|down his former vigorous constitution so com- 
| particular volume or page where any — t. | plete ly, that, apprehending his dissolution to be 
argument, or suggestion was to be found; |not far distant, he at once resolved to re sign 
ithat at last he was constantly referred to ‘ his office and betake himself to retirement 
| learned men, as a kind of index to the stores| where, free from all worldly cares, he might 
| of almost every library in Europe. indulge without interruption in pious cortem- 
N. Y. Observer. |plation, and prepare for his final change. 


| 





| Judge Hale continued till the death of 
confirmation, by a Runic stone, which, in the) Cromwell to administer justice in the court of 


vents and nine.parishes. In 1300 it had but} : ee ; 
two parishes f is easy to furesee that it w | Itisstated in Le Globe, that though the Medi- 


larrenmah is Comets » wnniabiaes Gees ‘ 4 

one day be entirely swallowed in the sea, whic h| \ leraerestin Gen one Gibrs <— from the At 
Cc e t ) c ar, eno 1OUS 

is constantly wearing off large masses of it.| TONC: DY Me Stralls Of Marbrallar, an enormous 


Its population at present is but 3,400, who] Wuantity of salt water, yet the composition of| 


| Having to this time-continued in the station of 
a judge, in obedience, as he firmly believed, 


to the will and appointment of divine Provi- 
dence, so he now relinquished it, because he 
| conceived that the same Providence had dis- 





support themselves by fishing. 


A canal has recently been cut in Cochin| 


China, twenty-three miles in length, eighty feet} 


in breadth, and twelve feet deep. The whole| 
work was performed i in the space of six weeks, 
although it was necessary to carry it through 
extensive forests and vast marshes; 20,000) 
men were occupied night and day, of whom 
it is said 7,000 perished of fatigue. 


Twenty Arab boys have lately arrived at the 
Central schools of the British and Foreign 
School Society, Borough road. They were 


sent over by the Pacha of Egypt, and are to! 
, . ,| water of the surface. 


be educated in the English language, and 
trained as schoolmasters for opening schools in| 
Egypt. 

Early discovery of America by the Scandi-| 
navians.—It is known that the inhabitants of 


that sea does not in the least vary, and that 
it remains apparently thesame as that of the 
ocean. It is supposed that the excess of salt} 
\is constantly carried away by a Jower counter | 
|current, which contains much more salt than| 
jan equal volume of the upper current. Some 


rt incollaambihat have been made which favour! 


{this supposition. Dr. Wollaston having ob- 
itained three specimens of water taken at the 
| greatest d« pths to which it was practicable to 
| reach, found that the first two did not exhibit 


|in their composition any difference from the} 


| water of the common sea; but the third, taken| 
|from.a greater depth (670 fathoms) contained} 
a quantity of salt four times greater than the| 


| True fortitude I take to be the quiet pos-| 
session of a man’s self, and an undisturbed doing 
his duty, whatever evil besets, or danger lies 
lin bis way. Locke. 


jengazed him from his obligation, by dispen- 
sing so severe an illness, as to incapacitate bim 
| from attending properly to its duties. 

He lived nearly a year after this period, and 
| during all that time, was unable to lie down in 
, bed on account of a constant asthma; “ but at 
jlast he saw with great joy his deliverance ap 
proaching, for besides his being weary of the 
world, and his longing for the blessedness of 
| another state, his pains increased so on him, 
that no patience inferior to his could have 
borne them without a great uneasiness of 
mind; yet he expressed to the last such sub- 
|mission to the will cf God, and so equal 
temper under them, that it was visible then 

what mighty effects his philosophy and Chris- 
tianity had on him, in supporting him under 
such a heavy load.” 

* He continued to enjoy the free use of his 
reason and sense to the last moment, which he 
lhad often and earnestly prayed for during his 
| sickness: and when his voice was so sunk, that 
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it could not be heard, they perceived, by the 
almost constant lifting up of his eyes and hands, 
that he was still aspiring towards that blessed 
state of which he was now speedily to be pos- 
sessed.” 


In contemplating the character of this ex- 
cellent man, in every turn of whose life some 
virtue was conspicuous, we cannot fail to be 
particularly struck with that noble elevation of 
soul, which preserved him in so remarkable a 
manner from the love of the world, in respect 
both of its honours and its profits: for he often 
took more pains to avoid, than others do to com- 

ass them. It has been already remarked that 
he cared little for the gain of his profession: 
he would often return half the fees which his| 
clients offered him, and of those which he suf- 
fered himself to retain, he always reserved a 
tenth part for the poor, which he dispensed with 
such secrecy, that they who were relieved) 
seldom knew their benefactor: and after he| 
was a judge, he bestowed many of the per-| 
quisites of his place wholly to charitable pur- 
poses, especially for the relief and discharge} 
of the poor in prison. “ He often invited his) 
poor neighbours to dine with him, and made | 
them sit at table with himself: and if any of} 
them were sick, so that they could not come, 
he would send meat warm to them from his| 
table: and he treated them all with the tender-| 
ness and familiarity that becaine one, who con-| 
sidered they were of the same nature with| 
himself, and were reduced to no other neces-| 
sities but such as he himself might be brought} 


to. } 


| 





Though naturally passionate, be so govern-| 
ed himself, that those who had lived long| 
about him, have declared that they never saw| 
him disordered with anger, although some-| 
times subjected to trials that the nature of 
man is as little able to bear as any whatso-| 
ever. He was of a most tender and compas-| 
sionate nature, and his mercifulness extended | 
even to his beasts; when any of his horses| 
grew old, he would not suffer them to be sold, 
but had them turned loose on his grounds, and 
employed them only on easy work; and he was| 
scarcely ever seen more angry than with one 
of his servants, because he bad neglected a bird 
that he kept, so that it died for want of food. 





The following anecdote related by Burnet, 
will show his strictness in adhering to the prac- 
tice he was always in, of keeping his judgment 
unbiassed in every thing that was to be brought 
before him. “One of the first peers of Eng- 
land once went to his chamber and told him, 
‘that having a suit in law to be tried before 
him, he was then to acquaint him with it, that 
he might the better understand it, when it 
should come to be heard in court,’ upon whieh 
the lord chief baron interrupted him, and said, 
‘he did not deal fairly to come to his chamber 
about such affairs, for he never received any 
information of causes but in open court, when 
both parties were to be heard alike;’ so he 
would not suffer him to go on; whereupon his 
grace (for he was a duke) wentaway, nota little 
dissatisfied, and complained of it to the king, 
as a rudenegs that was notto beendured. But 
his majesty tid him content himself that he was 


no worse used, and said he verily believed he 


a 


would have used himself no better, if he had 
gone to solicit him in any of his own causes.” 

One of his contemporaries, who had fre- 
quent opportunities of intercourse with him 
and knew him well, has concluded a short! 
sketch of his character in these words. ‘“ His} 
whole life was nothing else but a continual 
course of labour and industry; and when he} 
could borrow any time from the public service, | 
it was wholly employed either in philosophical 
or divine meditations, and even that was a 
public service too, as it hath proved; for they 
have occasioned his writing of such treatises, 
as are become the choicest entertainment of 
wise and good men, and the world has reason 
to wish that more of them were printed. He 
that considers the active part of his life, and 
with what unwearied diligence and application 
of mind he despatched all men’s business which 
came under his care, will wonder how he 
could find any time for contemplation: he 
that considers again the various studies he 
passed through, and the many collections and| 
observations he hath made, may as justly) 
wonder Low he could find any time for action; | 
but no man can wonder at the exemplary 
piety and innocence of such a life so spent as| 
this was, wherein, as he was careful to avoid| 
every idle word, so it is manifest he never| 
spent an idle day. They who come far short} 
of this great man will be apt enough to think} 
that this is a panegyric, which indeed is a his-| 
tory, and but a Jittle part of that history which 
was with great truth to be related of him. Men| 
who despair of attaining such perfection, are, 
not willing to believe that any man else did 
ever arrive at such a height.”’ 

** As he was honoured while he lived,’’ says) 
Gilbert Burnet, **so he was much lamented 
when he died; and this will still be acknow-| 
ledged as a just inscription for his memory,, 
though bis modesty forbid any such to be put! 


| 


on his tombstone: 


Oh beauty ! in my nursery 
I learned to know thy worth ;— 

For even there | often felt 
Forsaken and forlorn ; 

And wished—for others wished it too— 
I never had been born ! 


Iv. 

I’m sure I was affectionate,— 
But in my sister's face, 

There was a look of love that claimed 
A smile, or an embrace. 

But when / raised my lip, to meet 
The pressure children prize, 

None knew the feelings of my heart,— 
They spoke not in my eyes 


v. 

But oh! that heart too keenly felt 
The anguish of neglect ; 

I saw my sister’s lovely form 
With gems and roses decked ; 

I did not covet them; but oft, 
When wantonly reproved, 

I envied her the privilege 
Of being so beloved, 


VI. 

But soon a time of triumph came— 
A time of sorrow too,— 

For sickness o’er my sister’s form 
Her venom’d mantle threw :-— 

The features, once so beautiful, 
Now wore the hue of death ; 

And former friends shrank fearfully 
From her infectious breath. 


vil. 
*T was then, unwearied, day and night 
| watched beside her bed, 
And fearlessly upon my breast 
I pillowed her poor head. 
She lived !—she loved me for my care !— 
My grief was at an end: 
I was a lonely being once, 
But now | Aave a friend! 


Talipot Tree of Jaffna.—The talipot tree is one 
of the most remarkable of the palms, (if it be proper- 
ly classed with them, as it has been by some,) but it 
is of very rare occurrence; and has been well de- 


“That he was one of the greatest patterns| scribed by Mr. Spaulding in his journal from this 


this age has afforded, whether in his private 
deportment as a Christian, or in his public 
employments, either at the bar or on the 
bench.” 


From the Literary Souvenir. 
THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 


BY THOMAS H. BAYLY, ESQ. 


Be 

I NeveR was a favourite— 
My mother never smiled 

On me, with half the tenderness 
That blessed her fairer child: 

I've seen her kiss my sister’s cheek, 
While fondled on her knee; 

I've turned away to hide my tears,— 
There was no kiss for me! 


If. 
And yet I strove to please, with all 
My little store of sense; 
1 strove to please, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence : 
But when my artless efforts met 
A cold, ungentle check, 
I did not dare to throw myself, 
| In tears, upon her neck. 
! 


| 


Itt, 
How blessed are the beautiful ! 
Love watches o’er their birth ; 


mission. Jt is usually somewhat taller and larger 
than the palmyra, is more uniformly erect, and has 
a much wider spread leaf attop. The circumference 
of this leaf is indeed such as to cover six or eight 
| persons from the rain when spread, and yet it is so 
light as to be easily carried in the hand, as it often 
is, in the shape of along fan. Natives of distinc- 
tion often have these umbrella fans handsomely 
ornamented, borne over their heads by a servant. 
The tree blossoms and bears fruit but once in its 
life, and that at the end of about 40 years. The 
sheath which envelops the flower is very large, and 
shoots up from the centre of the leaf crowned top, 
to the height of 15 or 20 feet. When it bursts, it is 
said to make an explosion like the report of a can- 
non. Afterwards, it shoots forth branches, spread- 
ing on every side, and dividing into innumerable 
stems, like tassels on the top of Indian corn, on 
which are beautiful yellow flowers, of a strong smell, 
|The whole tuft is a magnificent cone, near thirty 
feet in height and half that in diameter. The 
| flowers are succeeded by a small frist the size of a 
cherry, but of no use, except to propagate the tree 
/It is. however, remarkable, as an instance of the 
| luxuriance of nature, that, though this singular tree 
years fruit but once, and then dies, it then produces 
| seed enough to cover a large tract of country with 
its progeny.—Mr. Winslow's Missionary Journal. 





The present lord mayor of London was formerly a 
| journeyman printer, afierwards the proprietor of a 
| newspaper, and by those gradations which industry 
'and honesty beget, at length attained to the highest 
office in his native city.—London Paper. 
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» , i is meeting still recommended} “And it hath been matter of great comfort and 

HISTORICAL FRAGMENTS, Seauae aatideae rir ha their endea-| joy to us (which we also believe it will be to you) to 
(Continued from page 133.) | vours for the effecting thereof.” understand oy ee k a that ag : a yearly 

| 1694. “ Several epistles from foreign parts, as Ber-| meeting from the several ccunties angland and 

1692. ** We further intimate to you, that we had|mudas, Nevis, Maryland, Pennsylvania, East and) Wales, as well es ee een ee parts 
at this our yearly meeting, divers seasonable and | West Jersey, Dantzick, Amsterdam, Jreland, and | beyond the — viz. aoe ; Ire = . - 2 Vir- 
tender epistles from our friends in foreign and remote | Scotland, were read; intimating that things were | ginia, Sanne ete ‘es oreey. my one sete. 
parts of the world, beyond the seas; as Barbadoes, | generally well, relating to truth and Friends ; and | does, os as, Jamaica, - ae — a hich 
Jamaica, Maryland, West Jersey, Bermudas, and | that in most parts Friends are in love and unity, and | most generally et account - sprea — pros- 
also from Scotland, intimating the progress and pros- | a good openness towards truth ; though in some parts | pers, and is in goo aoe an ; ar Boe a people 
perity of truth, and God's love to Friends in those | of America there is some breach in some measure yet | inquire after it oa — Pp oe ond _ 8 = 
parts. And also \vedleiiainets which hath occasioned this meeting’s be-|rally are preserved in a -~ ; uuity, ™ watc ful- 

“ An epistle from Amsterdam, signifying the pros- | ing longer detained than usual, to hear and inspect the ness, PN Tart ° sor pares = Senin. 
perity of truth in those parts: and that at Dantzick | differences, in order to endeavour a composure and eet e Ged of love and peace for this and all 
there are now no prisoners; and that the duke of |end thereof: for which this meeting hath tenderly | mau ol oe 2 tatacca 
Holstein has put forth a declaration for liberty of |laboured, under a great exercise and travail many Howbeit, ear er = - aa ully affect- 
conscience ; and also that they have received what | days, for the blessed truth’s sake, and honour of the jed with the straights an ‘on 7 - . rich our friends 
was last year sent them, for the relief of Dantzick| worthy name of our God, and peace of his church and brethren in the king ~ o a iy ee ee 
Friends ; and that they still stand in need to be sup-|and people; and accordingly hath given its sense and | take of in the ees - amity, W na i a y afflicts 
plied by Friends; which care is taken to answer ac- | faithful advice and counsel for the parties concerned ; eee ers paris aie s ae y is the 
cordingly. They desire to have some epistles from |leaving the issue of all to the Lord, and patiently | failing of their crops or these wee aes past, 
Friends here, which would be very acceptable to | waiting for the desired end. | which hath occasioned a great scarcity of bread to 
them: One of them, Nicholas Rust, a faithful Friend} We were well affected with the large accounts | some hundreds there: the consideration whereof en- 
of Dantzick, who has been a great sufferer there,|from Amsterdam, of the peace and unity amongst | gages us to recommend to you _ distressed con- 
being now at liberty, is come over to visit Friends | Friends, and prosperity of truth in those parts, espe- | ee hoping and eo the a os open 
here ; who, though he understands not our language, | cially at Twist and Horne ; where of late our dear} your tearts, in a sympat ee ee of brot verly love 
yet is sensible of and refreshed in Friends’ love and | friend John Clause, visiting those parts, found great | and Christian compassion, cheerfully and freely to 
tenderness towards him. openness and tenderness among the people ; who | administer to their great and pressing necessities, 

“ Several letters from Fricnds who still remain in | desire to be visited, and salute Friends: and that in | And inasmuch as there are other occasions for some 
their long and sore captivity in Mequinez, to divers | some places is found good openness among the Men- supplies to some poor Friends beyond the seas at 
Friends here, were read; intimating the state of} nists (or Baptists) to hear Friends declare the truth. Dantzick and Embden, as well as for other general 
things with them, and that they received our epistles} ‘ We have also an account by a Friend from Ham- | and necessary services of truth ; we therefore recom- 
from our last. yearly meeting; and acknowledged | burgh, that Friends there are at unity and peace in mend to you, that a collection be made in your re- 
Friends’ love and diligence here in labouring for |their meetings, and desire to be visited. And that| spective meetings, and Friends stirred up to be open- 
their ransom. And that since the last yearly meet-|there is a great openness amongst the people called | hearted on this occasion ; there having been no col- 
ing, the Lord hath delivered three of them, by death,|Piztists; and that some of them continue under lection made of this kind for seven years last past; 
out of their great misery and servitude; who ended | the reproach of being called Quakers. ~ And by the | and what was then collected being all expended, and 
their days in great content and peace. Their names|same account we also understand the Lord is secret- considerable sums besides, as we understand by those 
are John Bound, Richard Nevet, and Thomas Harrell. |ly at work in many there ; and it is hoped the differ- Friends that were appointed to examine the ac- 
The distressed case of the remainder of them (as last | ences about religion, between the Lutheran magis- | counts. ; 
year signified) is still before Friends; and divers are | trates and priests, may end in the farther discovery (To be continued.) 
engaged in the love of God to use their endeavours|and breaking forth of truth in those parts. And sorait Saati 
for their ransom.” from Dantzick, that Friends at present are quiet and FRAGMENTS, NO. 19. 

1693. “ A letter also from Jamaica, signifying the | at liberty, and several people there are seeking after | Bristol, England. “On the 7th of the 
sad effects of the late terrible earthquake there, by |truth; and that they do exceedingly long that some |month ealled July, 1662, they dispersed th 
the destruction of many, with their substance ; two-|Friends might come over from England to visit : ns ys » Mey dispersed the 
thirds of the people (as is supposed) at Port-Royal, | them. meeting which then consisted chiefly of chil- 
and the most of Friends then there, being lost; ex-| We are affected with sorrow by the accounts}dren; for the men and women being generally 
cept those that were at a monthly meeting, twelve | from Bermudas, and Nevis, of the pestilence and | in prison, the children kept up their meetings 
miles distant from Port-Royal, who were by that great mortality in those islands, and of the death of regularly, and with a remarkable gravity and 
mean preserved. many Friends thereby. The Friends there who yet = Be ieienenenn the, 

“ An epistle from Amsterdam in Holland, signify-|remain, with some who are lately convinced, signify composure, was surprising to see the men- 
ing their meetings are quiet, and that they are thank- |their desire of epistles and visits from hence.” ly courage and constancy with which some of 
ful to God for it; and their desires to be visited. 1695. “From Amsterdam, by an epistle, we re-|the boys behaved on this occasion, keeping 

“ And our dear friend John Furley, of Colchester, | ceived account that Friends are in peace and quiet, close to meetings in the absence of their pa- 
being newly returned out of Holland, and present at |and meetings kept up, and great resort thereto in rents, and undergoing on that account many 
this meeting, gave a full account that he hath lately | that city : and that there is an openness to truth in Se . ela aes going oO h s set y 
visited all the meetings in Holland, and the low coun- | North-Holland, Friesland, Embden, and Frederick- | #2US€S with patience. an the 16th lilly 
tries in those parts, except one little meeting, which | stadt. Our dear friends and brethren James Fletcher, caused five boys to be set in the stocks, three 
he could not get to, the place being much covered|Heskin Fell, and Roger Haydock, are going for quarters of an hour; on the 23d eight boys 
with water. And that there is some openness in | Holland in truth’s service. were put in two hours and a half. On the 
some places, and great flocking of strangers tothe| « This meeting having account of the present low 30th, in the afternoon, about fifty-five were at 
mecting at Amstcrdam. and indigent condition of those poor Friends in the P S : ae 7 “bey 

“ An account was given of Dantzick Friends, that |Isle of Man, and those at Dantzick and Embden,| the meeting, when Hilliar, with a twisted 
they have been quiet one year and a half,and socon- | have ordered them some supply for their relief.” whalebone stick, beat many of them unmerci- 
tinue, though but few are left; some having died} 1697. “ By several epistles from foreign parts, as fully; striking them violent blows on their 
under persecution. rhe magistrates there, are now |from Jamaica, Antigua, Carolina, Amsterdam, Ber- heads, necks, and faces, few of them escaping 
pretty kind. And that there are a people raised up| mudas, Scotland and Ireland, as well as by verbal ac- rithout s arks of his fury. Ontl I 
and increased in Germany, from among the Lutuer- | counts from England and Wales, we understand that wae some mar § of his tury. nthe 13th 
ans, called Pretists, and by some called Quakers; | truth spreads and prospers, and the Lord’s work goer of the following month, Hilliar beat Joseph 
many whereof are persons of learning, and of the | on, and that there is an openness and convincement in Kippin, a young lad, about the head till he 
gentry: that ore» peaple a ee many ap ee ber mpc so uP to cere were tes-| was ready to swoon; he also sent eleven boys 
tion; * persecute y e duke of Saxony and the |timony for the truth, and a good unity and harmony}. ges dow i} aan js 
atlanta bat favoured and tolerated by the duke of | among Friends. F : *}and four girls to Bridewell, till a friend en- 
Brandenburgh. Several Friends’ books, at their re-}| “ But Friends at Dantzick are under sufferings for gaged for their appearance next day before 
quest, have been spread among them. The priests |not bearing arms; and in Scotland, by being kept out the deputy mayor, who endeavoured both by 
at Hamburgh, much disturbed and enraged against | of their meeting-house at Edinburgh. persuasions and threats to make them promise 
our pe hah sedred nad and — a | es ae . Barbary, ame oe vie ccaptives,| to come at no more meetings, but the children 

rint ; avo g to incense the magistrates there | most of whom are such that have receive e truth}. r ae = Rages” des « 
by their lies and calumnies: but the iediitiaten do |in the time of their captivity; the ransom of whom in that respect = immovable; whe refore 
not gratify them; but rather discountenance them. |could not hitherto be obtained, although great endea- they were sent to Bridewell again, Hilliar, to 

Blessed be the Lord ; whose power is at work in the |vours have been used for it; but farther endeavours terrify them, charging the keeper to provide 
hearts of many people. are intended to be used as opportunity presents.” —/a new cat-of-nine-tails against next morning. 


“ The Friends yet remaining captives in Mequinez 1698. “ We also understand that divers of our| Ney : oa 
; . | eke se ext morning he urged the justices to hav 
are still held under great severities and hardships by | friends, who were captives at Mequinez, and suffered ; 8 8 ju ” 


that cruel tyrannical task-master, who is yet suffered | great hardships there, are dead. And there yet re- them corrected, but could not PRevail. The 


cruelly to punish, wound, and kill poor captives at |main five; for whose ransom great endeavours have| boys and girls were mostly from ten to twelve 
his pleasure. And all possible care of their redemp- | been ussd, but it is not yet effected. years of age.” 
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John Churchman, conversing with a free 
thinker, remarked, “ we might observe, that 
the Almighty has sometimes manifested his 
displeasure on a people or nation, by famine, 
the sword, or pestilence, for their transgres- 
sions, if we had a belief, in the sacred writings 
of the Old Testament. He replied, it could 
not be, that the Almighty who is love in per- 
fection, and in himself infinitely happy for ever, 
should delight in severity, and take vengeance 
on man, the workmanship of his own hand; some 
who are narrow in their way of thinking may 
believe such things, but for his part, he had 
ideas more noble of the Deity, than to believe 
such notions. By which I perceived he wasa 
deist, and did not regard the Scriptures, and 
that it would be vain to say much to him, 
having often thought it was very difficult to 
say any thing to reach those sort of low free 
thinkers, who exercise themselves in the wis- 
dom which is from beneath, and dwell safely in 
their own imaginations and conceits, whose 
communication is often infectious to others, 
and to be perceived in the meetings and neigh- 
bourhoods where they reside.” 

John Woolman. “ The place of prayer is a 
precious habitation; for I now saw that the 
prayers of the saints was precious incense. 
And a trumpet was given me, that I might 
sound forth this language; that the children 
might hear it, and be invited to gather to this 
precious habitation, where the prayers of the 
saints, as precious incense, ariseth up before 
the throne of God and the Lamb. I saw this 
habitation to be safe, to be inwardly quiet, 
when there were great stirrings and commo- 
tions in the world. Prayer at this day, in pure 
resignation, is a precious place; the trumpet is 
sounded, the call goes forth to the church, that 
she gather to the place of pure inward prayer, | 
and her habitation is safe.” 

Samuel Bownas. “ At this meeting, (quar- 
terly meeting of ministers and elders at Bur- 
lington,) | was divinely opened with fresh mat- 
ter, setting forth the service ofa divine, spirl- 
tual ministry, which was’ free from all con- 
trivance and forecast of the creature, in pre- 
paring itself. either with former openings, or 
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THE FRIEND. 






due, not looking with an eye of contempt on 

their supposed inferior brethren and sisters, 
but in love preferring each other to themselves, 

more especially considering, that mean and 
plain diet, handled by persons who have clean 
hands and clean garments, though but mean 
to look at, yet the cleanness of their hands and 
garments, as also the diet, though plain, but 
in decent order, renders what they have to 
offer very agreeable and acceptable to the 
hungry, and for others we need not be so 
careful. A friend pleasantly said afier meet- 
ing, at his table, I might freely eat, his wife 
was a cleanly housewife, being willing to im- 
prove the simile to her advant: ige, she having 
something to say, though but little as a minis- 
ter, and her husband thought she did not give 
way to her gift as she ought.” 

John Burnyeat. “1. T. and I took our 
journey to York, and from thence towards 
London, visiting Friends by the way, and so 
came to the yearly meeting in the year 1676, 
where there were many faithful brethren as- 
sembled together from most parts of the na- 
tion. Amongst many things of concern, re- 
lating to the truth and the churches of Christ, 


that division in Westmoreland was laid before | 








them to turn about and frankly confess their 
error. It will also open the hearts of their 
true friends to receive them again with glad- 
ness, when such salutary effects are clearly 
evident. 


CHEROKEE MEMORIAL. 


To the Honourable the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States of America, in con- 
gress assembled : 


The undersigned memorialists humbly make 
known to your honourable bodies, that they 
are free citizens of the Cherokee nation. Cir- 
cumstances of late occurrence have troubled 
our hearts, and induced us at this time to ap- 
peal to you, knowing that you are generous 
and just. As weak and poor children are ac- 
customed to look to their guardians and pat- 
rons for protection, so we would come anu 
make our grievances known. Will you listen 
to us? Will you have pity upon us? You are 
great and renowned—the nation which you re- 
present is like mighty man who stands in his 
strength. But we are small—our name is not 
yet renowned. You are wealthy, and have 
need of nothing; but we are poor in life, and 


the meeting, and how they were hardened and | have not the arm and power of the rich. 


had set up a separate meeting, and so had} 


withdrawn themselves from the rest of their} 


By the will of our Father in heaven, go- 
vernor of the whole world, the red man of 


brethren, and broken the Christian fellowahins | Annesica has become small, and the white 


which thing, when understood by the brethren|man great and renowned. 


there assembled, wasa grief unto them. And 
therefore under t!e sense thereof, and in that 
brotherly love with which their hearts were 


filled towards them, were there two epistles 


writ from the meeting, one to J. 


When the an 
cestors of the people of these United States 
first came to the shores of America, they 
found the red man stronge—though he was 
ignorant and savege, yet he received them 


S. and J.|kindly, and gave them dry land to rest their 
W. warning and advising them, as heads and | weary feet. 
leaders in that sedition and schism, to endea-|hands in token of friends ship. 


‘They met in peace, and shook 
Whatever the 


vour to break up that separate meeting, and to| white man wanted and asked of the In- 


did go abroad to offer their gift. 


the truth, &c. 


| be reconciled unto their brethren, before they | dian, the latter willingly gave. 


At that time 


And the | the Indian was the lord, and the white man 
other was writ to the meeting, as advice unto | the suppliant. 
them, to return to their former fellowship with | ed. 
Friends, and lay that separate meeting down, | w eakness. 
and join with their brethren in the unity of| numbers. his power became less and less, and 
But all this did not prevail/now, of the many and powerful tribes who 
with them, but still they grew higher and har-|once covered these United States, only. a few 


But now the scene has chang- 
‘The strength of the red man has become 
As his neighbours increased in 


beautiful collections of texts, or sayings from| der, and went on in the strong resolutions of{are to be seen—a few whom a sweeping pes- 


books or writings, all which gatherings would | 


their wills: only there were dives particulars, |tilence has left. 


The northern tribes, who 


bring death, and could be no other in the best| that were for a time concerned in that opposi-| where once so numerous and powerful, are 





or most favourable construction, though well| 


tion and separation, whose understandings the | now nearly extinct. 
iooked on by some, than the ministry of the| Lord opened, so that they did see the snare of|the red man of America 


Thus it has happened to 
Shall we, who are 


letter, under pretence of the ministry of the| the enemy and returned; and under a sense of| remnants, share the same fate? 


spirit, which is a deception of the highest na- 
ture. Then I came into Pennsylvania, to 


the Lord’s 


judgments, did give forth divers) 


Brothers— we address you according to the 


testimonies in writing against that spirit, by|usage adopted by our forefathers, and the 


Wrightstown, was at their meeting of-minis-| which they had been seduced, with a confes- | great and good men who have successfully di- 
ters, “and had a very agreeable time with the m.| sion of the error they were led into, and so re-| rected the councils of the nation you represent 
wherein was shown the danger of murmuring| turned into the true fellowship and unity with|—we now make known to you our grievances. 
at the seeming weakness of our gifts, to a «de-| the church of Christ, and were received with| We are troubled by some of your own people. 
sree of dejection, and neglect to exercise our | gladness. .Glory to the Lord, who is the sa-|Our neighbour, the state of Geo gia, is press- 
selves in them, showing that every gift of the} viour and healer of his people, who now heals |ing hard upon us, and urging us to relinquish 
ministry was of great service, though but sin: ull) and saves by his word as he did of old.’ our possessions for he be nefit. We are told, 
in comparison of others, and had a great| nei? € auses produce similar results. Hard- lif we do not leave the country, whieh we dearly 
beauty in it, and that we ought by no means to|ness of heart will increase upon those who} love, and betake ourselves to the western 
slight and neglect it, but to think well, and hel ial in the present schism. We would ad-) wilds, the laws of the state will be extended 
thankful that the Father of spirits hath given| vise all, and we believe there are such, who |over us, and the time, Ist of June 1839, is ap- 
us a gift, though but small. And on the other\ are convicted for the course they have pursued, | pointed for the execution of*the edict. When 
hand, to exhort such as had a more elegant! to mind that which convicts and brings them| we first heard of this we were grieved, and ap- 
ministry, not to overvalue themselves upon/under condemnation. As it is sincerely re-| pealed to our father the president, and begged 
their gifts, but in humility and with thankful] garded, it will produce a godly sorrow unto re- [that protection might be extended over us. 
hearts, render the honour and praise where| pentance, not to be repented of, and strengthen | But we were doubly grieved when we under- 











THE FRIEND. 
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stood, from a letter of the secretary of war to treaties are still living, and their testimony | willingly submit their cause for your righteous 
our delegation, dated March of the present)tends to the same conc lusion. We have al-| decision. 
year, that our father the president had refused| ways supposed that this understanding of the! 

us protection, and that he had decided in favour | treaties was in accordance with the views of| TR aes 
of the extension of the laws of the state over|the government; nor have we ever imagined| 


us. This decision induces us to appeal to the| that any body would interpret them otherwise. THE FRIEND. 
immediate representatives of the American, In what light shall we view the conduct of the} 

people. We love, we dearly love our country,| United States and Georgia, in their inter-| SECOND MONTH, 20, 1830. 
and it is due to your honourable bodies as well| course with us, in urging us to enter into trea- 
as to us, to make known why we think the ties, and cede lands? If we were but tenants at} 
country is ours, and why we wish to remain in will, why was it necessary that our consent) 


peace where we are. must first be obtained before these govern-| expressions of commendation, a paragraph re- 

The land on which we stand, we have re-|ments could take lawful possession of our) lative to what the Mississippi legislature had 
ceived as an inheritance from our fathers, who| lands? The answer is obvious. These govern-| done in regard to the Indians residing within 
possessed it from time immemorial, as a gift}ments perfectly understood our rights—our | that state. We spoke of it according to its 
from our common Father in heaven. We)/right to the country, and our right to self-| literal signification, and should be glad to be 
have already said, that when the white man|government. Our understanding of the trea-| informed more in detail in respect to the real 


came to the shores of America, our ancestors) ties is further supported by the intercourse law| character of the legislative measure to which 
were found in peaceable possession of this very 








Cherokee Nation, December, 1829. 
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Last week we ventured to introduce, with 


land. ‘They bequeathed it to us as their chil- 
dren, and we have sacredly kept it as contain- 
ing the remains, of our beloved men. This 
right of inheritance we have never ceded, nor 
ever forfeited. Permit us to ask, what better 
right can a people have toa country, than the| 


|of the United States, which prohibits all en-|the paragraph alludes. 


|ment regarded them, and what she has asked) and Indian lands 


We fear, however, 
The under-| that it may prove but part of a simultaneous 
signed memorialists humbly represent, that if) operation, of which there are too many indi- 
their interpretation of the treaties has been dif- 
ferent from that of the government, then they! 


croachments upon our territory. 


cations; a preconcerted movement on the part 


of those among the southern and western states, 
have ever been deceived as to how the govern- within the limits of which there are Indians 


, to effect the removal of those 





right of inheritance and immemorial peaceable| and promised. Moreover, they have uniformly | Indians to the w: iderness beyond the Mississip- 
possession? We know it is said of late by the| misunderstood their own acts. | pi, and to get possession of their lands. ‘The 
state of Georgia, and by the executive of the In view of the strong ground upon which| state of Georgia, it i is known, has passed an act 
United States, that we have forfeited this right| their rights are founded. your memorialists| extending its laws over the Cherokees. Ala- 
—but we think this is said gratuitously. At|solemnly protest against being considered as|bama, Ohio, and Indiana, are expected to fol- 
what time have we made the forfeit? What|tenants at will, or as mere occupants of the| low i in the same track, if they have not already 
yreat crime have we committed, whereby we} soil, without possessing the sovereignty. Wejdone so, in reference to the Indians within 
must for ever be divested of our country and| have already stated to your honourable bodies, | thei ‘ir respective territories. According to the 
rights? Was it when we were hostile to the|that our forefathers were found in possession | terms of the Georgia bill, instead of being the 
United States, and took part with the king of|of this soil in full sovereignty, by the first | mantle of protection, spread out by the pater- 
Great Britain, during the struggle for inde-| European settlers; and as we have never ceded | nal and fostering hand of the magnanimous and 
pendence? If so, why was not this forfeiture) nor forfeited the occupancy of the soil and the| the strong, over the weak and the defenceless, 
declared in the first treaty of peace between| sovereignty over it, we do solemnly protest! itis, virtually, a decree of banishment or of ex 
the United States and our beloved men? Why| against being forced to leave it, either by di-|termination. What will be the 
was not such an article as the following insert-| rect or indirect measures. To the Jand of| dark and portentous movement, time will de- 
ed in the treaty? “The United States give| which we are now 1 possession we are at-| velope; but, from the various memorials which 
peace to the Cherokees, but, for the part|tached—it is our fathers’ gift-—it contains| have been, and probably will yet be forwarded, 
they took in the late war, declare them to be/| their ashes—it is the land of our nativity, and|and from othér evidences of public feeling con- 
but tenants at will, to be removed, when the| the land of our intellectual birth. We c annot} | tinually presenting, we still indulge the hope, 
convenience of the states within whose charter-| consent to abandon it, for another far inferior, | that so far as the general government has the 
ed limits they live, shall require it.”"—That|and which holds out to us no inducements. | power, its authority will be interposed in favour 





issue of this 


was the proper time to assume such a position.| We do moreover protest against the arbitrary|of the poor Indians, and to sustain the good 


But it was not thought of, nor would our fore-| measures of our neighbour, the state of Geor-| faith of the nation, by a course of policy wor- 
fathers have agreed to any treaty, whose ten-| gia, in her attempt to extend her laws over us,|thy of a just, wise, 
dency was to deprive them of their rights and| in surveying @er lands without our consent,| community. 


their country. All that they have conceded | and in direct opposition to the treaties and the| The interesting memorial of the Cherokee nation 
and relinquished are inserted in the treaties, | intercourse law of the United States, and inter-| Wich occupies part of the present number, we have 

I sstigat f all people. We}fering with our municipal regulations in such copied from the Cherokee Phenix of January 20th. 
open to the inves igation o _— I : | In the three paragraphs which occur first in order, 
would repeat then, the right of inheritance|a manner as to derange the regular operation 


there is a characteristic simplicity, yet touching force 
and peaceable possession, which we claim, we| | of our own laws. To deliver and protect them | of expression, which cannot fail to attract attention, 
have never ceded nor forfeited. 


| from all these and ey ery encroachment upon | while in the pert which ensues they have plead their 
In addition to that first of all rights, the| their rights, the undersign ed memorialists do|°W® cause with a cogency entirely irrefutable. The 
pr he : at! ; ble bod; following are the remarks of the intelligent editor of 
right of inheritance and peaceable possession, | most earnestly pray your honourable bodies. | the Phenix in reference to the stédataiat’ 
we have the faith and pledge of the U nited | Their existence and future happiness are at 


States, repeated over and over again, in trea- | stake——divest them of their liberty and éountry, bi “In our first page, we have inserted the memorial 


the Cherokees, which we noticed a few weeks 
ties made at various times. By these treaties|and you sink them in degradation, and put|°. o 


since, — It is still circulating, but it has already been 
our rights as a separate people are distinctly |a check, if not a final stop, to their present) forwarded to the seat of government, with upwards 
acknowledged, and guaxgatees given that they | progress in the arts of civilized life, and in the | of three thousand signatures, almost all of which are 


shall be secured and protected. So we have| knowledge: of the Christian religion. Your| writen in C page veg sac mag ps — was 
: ° LD } ° Se ° s! > » D, the s 
always understood the treaties. rhe con-| memorialists humbly conceive, that such an |first written in the Cherokee, and the English is a 
free translation. To every reflecting and honest 
duct of the government towards us, from its | act would be in the highest degree oppressive. 


man, the evidence afforded in this memorial, of the 
organization until very lately, the talks given| From the people of thess United States, who. unwillingness of the Cherokees to remove, must 
to our beloved men by the presidents of the| perhaps, of all men under heaven, are the most |e sufficient.” 


United States, and the speeches of ghe agents| religious and free, it cannot be expected. oe So , aes 
and commissioners, all concur to show that Your memorialists, therefore, cannot antici-| 1; 5- is under consideration. , 

. . | , : The suggestions of J. O. will receive attentiun. 
we are not mistaken in our interpretation.| pate such a result. You represent a virtuous, 


; I : ae 1 cal The valuable article respecting Friends of Conge- 
Some of our beloved men who signed the} intelligent, and Christian nation. ‘To you they | nies will have a place in our next. 


humane and Christian 
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